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LETTERS 
ON THE REVOLUTIONS OF THE GLOBE. 


BY M. ALEX. B. 





— 


La legére couche de vie, qui fleurit a la surface du globe, ne 
eouvre que des ruines.—Paris: printed, 1824. 


Translatedexpressly for the Kaleidoscope from a recent French work» 


LETTER XV.—Conrinugp. 
OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 
-_—— 

I will not, Madam, weary your attention, by describ- 
ing to you the different accidents produced by local cir- 
cumstances, in the form, appearance, and disposition of 
the third kind of glaciers. You may easily imagine, that 
while some parts of them are, in consequence of their ex- 
posed situation, melted by the heat of the sun, others, 
being sheltered in the shade of the mountains, are un- 
affected by it. Thus are formed those splendid arches of 
ice, which have so beautiful and wonderful an appearance 
from the valleys beneath. Sometimes similar causes pro- 
duce almost perpendicular crags, or walls of ice, which 
descend very low into the valleys. 

The extremities of some of the valleys, particularly 
those parts of them near the defiles, which open into 
lower valleys, are ornamented by pillars of ice, or cylin- 
drical and pyramidal stalactites, formed by water which 
fell from above, and was instantaneously frozen when ‘it 
touched the ice below. : 

In the Alps, ice of constant duration is found at the 
height of 1500 fathoms above the level of the sea; in the 
Andes of Peru, at that of 2434 fathoms; and upon the 
Peak of Teneriffe, at that of 2800 fathoms. In countries 
nearer to the north, the lower boundary of perpetual snow 
is placed much nearer the level of the sea: in Norway, 
lasting ice is formed at the height ef 600 fathoms: in 
Lapland it descends to the foot of the mountains; and 
under the Pole, every part of the land is constantly frozen. 

You may easily suppose, Madam, that mountains co- 
vered with perpetual ice become most common in the 
countries nearest the poles, although they are less elevated 
than the mountains situated near the equator. 

In Norway, the summits of all mountains of any consi- 
derable elevation are covered with glaciers, which resem- 
ble, more than any others, the glaciers of the Alps. 

There are also, in Sweden, mountains covered with per- 
petual ice, which contain the sources of vast rivers. 

The mountains of Iceland afford an instance of the same 
phenomenon. But the most striking peculiarity attending 
them, is, that their loftiest summits are not covered with 
perpetual ice; this circumstance depends upon local causes, 
which have not yet been satisfactorily explained. 

Some of these mountains are at once glaciers and vol- 
canoes. Hecla is the most celebrated of all: when it is 
inflamed, the ice on its summit melts, and torrents are 
thus produced, which inundate the surrounding country, 
and destroy the neighbouring villages. Perhaps you have 
read lately in the public journals, the account of a recent 





eruption of this volcano, during which, stones and masses 
of ice appeared to be ejected with the flames, and were 
thrown to a great distance from the mountain. 

The other volcanoes of Iceland are much less celebrated 
than Hecla, because their eruptions have, hitherto, been 
much less frequent. The summits of two of them, al- 
though very elevated, are not covered with snow ; this cir- 
cumstance may be accounted for by the heat constantly pre- 
served in their soil. The want of snow upon the summits 
of the highest mountains, in a country so generally volca- 
nic, may reasonably be attributed to the action of subter- 
ranean fires, which, although they do not produce erup- 
tions, have, nevertheless, sufficient power to melt masses 
of ice. 

The change of place, to which the ice is subject in Ice- 
land, may also be attributed to the action of the internal 
heat of the soil. 

The climate of Iceland is less cold than that of Switzer- 
land ; since, although the summers are colder, the winters 
are less severe, so that the temperature is lese variable. 
This circumstance, which will, without doubt, astonish 
you, may perhaps be ascribed to the same cause. 

The appearance of Lapland is far more terrific. It 
abounds in marshes and lakes, perpetually frozen through 
all the extent of their depth. Almost all the land there is 
totally unfit to receive culture. 

The eastern and western coasts of Greenland, particu- 
larly the latter, are covered with enormous pyramids, and 
inaccessible masses of ice, which no navigator has ever 
been able to approach. 

All parts of the country, to which access has been ob- 
tained, have been found to consist of mountains completely 
covered with snow. The valleys are entirely filled up with 
ice. In the middle of summer, the snow melts a little on 
the northern side, behind the rocks of the sea coast, and of 
the small gulfs; but, on the southern side, it always re- 
mains solid. 

The nearest land to the poles, known to us, is Spitz- 
bergen ; it is uninhabitable, and derives its name from the 
numerous peaked mountains which diversify its surface. 
They are covered with ice from the summit to the foot, 
and emit vapours insupportably cold. When the sun 
shines upon them they appear brilliant, like flames. 

The poles are, probably, covered with a very thick layer 
of ice, which never meits. We cannot acrertain the state 
of this part of the world, which is inaccessible to us, but 
we have had means of beceming acquainted with the 
formation of annual ices. We must, in our consideration 
of them, distinguish the floating, spungy flakes of ice, of 
little extent, from the plains or ficlds of ice, which present 
a solid surface, and are much more durable. The super- 
ficial part of the fields of ice has not, however, been formed 
from the waters of the seas, since navigators, who have 
been detained by the frost in the midst of these ices, have 
affirmed, that when melted, they produce sweet water. It 
may, therefore, be supposed to have been formed by the 
melting of snows, which, having fallen upon a layer of 
congealed salt water, have first been melted, then again 
frozen. 

The large mountains of ice are much more durable; 


they seem to be of very ancient origin, and extend to the | 


pole. They are, in many instances, from 100 to 120 me- 
tres thick, and their height above the usual level of the 
surrounding land is from 15 to 20 metres. 

The fact most important to be determined respecting all 
the species of glaciers, is their augmentation or diminution ; 
since, if our doubts on this subject were removed, the most 
satisfactory inferences might be obtained, as to the increase 
or decrease of temperature in the regions where they are 
situated. Now, if the hypotheses of Leibnitz, Buffon, 
and many other naturalists, be founded in truth, the 
glaciers must very perceptibly augment every century. 
In fact, according to their opinions, ice, which is destined, 
at some future time, to invest the whole globe, is already 
extended over a very considerable part of its surface; it 
occupies, even under the equator, all the land elevated 
2400 fathoms above the level of the sea. In the burning 
regions of Africa it is found at the height of 2000 fathoms, 
and approaches still nearer to the level of the sea as it be. 
comes more distant from the torrid zone, Upon the Alps, 
it is formed at the height of 1500 fathoms; in Norway, at 
that of 600; in Greenland and Lapland it extends to the 
bottom of valleys, nearly on a level with the sea; finally, 
all the land near the pole is entirely covered with ice. In 
the other hemisphere ice appears still nearer to the equator, 
so that it already occupies more than a tenth part of the 
globe. Whilst it is thus terrifically advancing from the 
poles towards the temperate regions, it is also descending 
from the summits of mountains, and as its increasing mass 
constitutes a new cause of cold, it will gradually contract 
the regions animated by life, until they will entirely dis. 
appear from the surface of the globe. 


Those who admit these gloomy opinions affirm, that 
they can adduce, in support of them, positive facts. In 
the polar regions, they say, many passages, traversed by 
navigators at no very remote period, are now rendered 
impassable, by the ices which obstruct them. The same 
effects may, according to them, be observed in our most 
elevated mountains, where the glaciers are perceived every 
century, and almost every year, to descend towards their 
bases. We are assured that they cannot fail, by this slow, 
but certain progress, finally to invade our fields, meadows, 
and villages. 

With respect to the Alps, particularly those of Switzer. 
land, it is certain that the ice upon them has, in the course 
of some latter years, been very perceptibly extended. 

In the bailiwick of Ucterlaken, the snows now occupy 
some parts of the mountains which formerly afforded pas. 
turage, and they have entirely obstructed a road which 
led beyond then into le Valais. A small village, called 
Sainte Petrovelle, has disappeared, and the ground upon 
which it stood is covered with ice. 

As the Alps are the frozen mountains which are the 
nearest to us, they have been the most carefully observed 
by the naturalists of our countries, who have been too 
much inclined to draw general infercuves from the effects 
described above, although they are of little importance 
and will not, probably, be durable. . 
Weare, in fart, informed by tradition, and by some 
historical documents, that the glaciers of Switzerland, of 





which we are now speaking, have increased in height 
during the last century, and that they have also been li ri. 
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zontally extended; but that, at other times, they have 
been known to diminish both in height and extent. It 
cannot, therefore, be doubted, that the effects produced by 
these changes mutually compensate each other, and that 
there is no danger to be apprehended by the people who 
live in the vicinity of these places. 

It is certain, that during the time when the ice has been 
extended in one part, it has diminished in another. A 
magnificent arch of ice, whence issued an abundent stream, 
and which was distinguished for its brilliancy among the 
glaciers of Grendelwaldt, has entirely disappeared. 

As for the passages in the polar regions, lately acknow- 
ledged to have become impassable, even if we allow that 
the causes of the difficulties now experienced ought not to 
be sought in the want of skill, or in the timidity of modern 
navigators, may it not reasonably be presumed that a larger 
quantity of ice has been accidentally accumulated in those 
places, and that a warm summer will suffice to render them 
as easy of access as ever they were before? Reason forbids 
us to indulge in the gloomy forebodings which, although 
entertained by men of superior talent, have been founded 
rather upon suppositions than facts. 

Instead of secing in the glaciers the sad effects of a de- 
structive cause, which may have banished life from a con- 
siderable part of the globe, it is more philosophical to con- 
sider them as the means employed by nature, sinee the 
commencement of the present order of things, for the 
formation of immense reservoirs, fit to become the sources 
of copious rivers, which fertilize the land of all the coun- 
tries watered by them, in their passage to the sea. 

It is certain, that, if this resource had not been provided 
by nature, a large part of Europe would be destitute of 
water, as the sources of the great rivers, by which it is 
watered, are supplied by the waters preserved in these 
masses of ice. If, Madam, the glaciers of the Alps did 
not exist, the sources of five large rivers, of several rivers 
of moderate size, and of an infinite number of permanent 
brooks, would be dried up. Were these mountains less 
elevated, the rains poured down upon them would either 
immediately occasion disastrous innundations, or would be 
discharged in vapour; but, when they are frozen into 
snow and ice, they are accumulated and preserved ; and, 
being drained away only gradually, and regularly, are 
rendered more fit to fertilize the countries which they 
cross, in their passage to the sea. 

It has been calculated, that, at Paris, at the height of 
1800 metres, the temperature is only two degrees colder 
than ice: at the height of 18,000 metres, it is eighty-two 
degrees colder than ice, that is, the cold is more than 
double that which can be produced by the most efficacious 
artificial means, and which suffices to congeal mercury: at 
the height of 120,000 metres, the temperature is 300 degrees 
cvlder than ice; and it is conceived that it could not be 
supported by any living body. It may, therefore, be sup- 
posed, that, at that height, the atmosphere terminates. 

This intense cold produces clouds, which are formed 
merely by the condensation of the watery vapour diffused 
through the air. As this vapour is one-third lighter than 
air, it has a constant tendency to rise, and would always 
continue to rise, if, at a certain height, the cold did not 
eondense it, and again reduce it to a liquid state. It then 
remains suspended, during some time, and has the appear- 
ance ©f clouds, after which it again falls to the earth, in 
the form of rain; so that no particle of water is lost in 
consequence of evaporation. 

This is not the case with respect to caloric, for the ad- 
mission and discharge of which the atmosphere always 


opens 4 free passage. The transmission of the caloric, | neros. 





Literature, Criticism, Ke. 
ON SPANISH LITERATURE. 





ESSAY III. 
Translated expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 


CONCLUSION OF THE INTRODUCTION. 

Before we quit this class of men, who have been so ce- 
lebrated for their poems and songs, we must pay a tribute 
to the memory of the Marquis of Villena, the legislator of 
their school, and a conspicuous character in the poetical 
annals of his country. He was the brightest ornament of 
his age; and he may be regarded as the father of poctry 
in Spain. 

D. Henri, Marquis of Villena, who was descended from 
the royal blood of Arragon, joined brilliancy of talents to 
nobleness of birth. He was eminently skilled in poetry, 
philosophy, and astronomy. The delight which he expe- 
rienced in studying this last science, caused his ighorant 
countrymen to regard him as a necromancer. As his an- 
cestors had been dispossessed of the Marquisate of Villena, 
King Henry the Third, to indemnify him for the loss, 
gave him the Lordship of Cangas, and afterwards caused 
him to be elected Grand Master of the religious and mili- 
tary Order of Calatrava. His learning and this new dig- 
nity procured him a rival as well as enemies. After ex- 
periencing, for some time, numberless difficulties, and re- 
verses of fortune, disgusted with the empty parade of 
grandeur with the Court, and with the world, he retired 
to his Lordship of Iniesta, where he dedicated himself en- 
tirely to philosophy and the muses. Besides a translation 
of Dante, he was the author of a work entitled ‘* The 
Labours of Hercules” (Los Trabajos de Hercules.) At 
the request of his relation, John, King of Navarre, he 
composed a work of considerable service to the national 
literature. He wrote a commentary, in the Castilian lan- 
guage, on the three first books of Virgil’s Eneid. His 
most famous production was his book of the ** Gaya Sci- 
encia.” It is a regular treatise on poetry, rhetoric, and 
eloquence ; it also contains a description of the ceremonies 
observed by the Troubadours at their public meetings. 
He dedicated this book to his illustrious and learned 
friend the Marquis of Santillana.. He died in retirement, 
after long and acute sufferings from the gout, in 1434. 
His library was burned, through an idea that its owner 
practised the art of magic. However, the Bishop of Se- 
govia, the King’s Confessor, to whom the execution of 
the sentence had been assigned, probably saved many of 
the books. 

Such was the end of this philosopher, this great friend 
of the muses, who had imitated Dante, the father of 
Italian poetry, and who immediately preceded Chaucer, 
the father of that art in England. He resembled the lat- 
ter in many points. Both passed much of their lives at 
Court, and both at length had reason to regret that they 
had been deluded by its favours. Both afterwards pre- 
ferred, with equal satisfaction, the pleasures of study and 
retirement to those of ambition, and each had the honour 
of being the first to reform the poetry and to improve the 
language of his country. If their numbers are not distin- 
guished for harmony, the defect must be attributed to the 
unsettled state of the language at a time when the nations 
of Europe were more attached to the labours of Mars than 
to those of Apollo. 

The Marquis had a servant named Macias, who was 
also a celebrated poet, and who has left behind him several 
songs, which are carefully preserved in the old Cancio- 
But whatever might be his poetic merit, he is 


which we receive from the sun, is effected directly by | more distinguished for his misfortunes than for his talents; 


means of radiation. The caloric, which proceeds from the 


earth into surrounding space, is imparted, not only by that | 


and his name deserves to be inscribed in the martyrology 
of love, in conjunction with those of Ovid and Tasso. 


means, = este eatin ey ote ro when | Deeply enamoured with one of the maids of honour at- 
Caloric is also transmitted, though in a very slight de- 
gree, and very slowly, from one particle to another. 
[Te be concluded in our next.) 


tached to the household of his master, he had the mortifi- 
cation to see that nobleman give her in marriage to a gen- 
tleman who belonged to the kingdom of Jaen. This cir- 
cumstance did not prevent the lovers from carrying on a 





lained of the indignity to the Marquis. The latter en- 

eavoured, but without success, to bring his servant to 
reason. Obstacles served —_ to increase his passion; and 
his despair became at length so violent, that, to prevent 
its effects, his master was obliged to place him in close 
confinement. His prison was a low room in the castle of 
Arjonilla, a city in the kingdom of Jaen, and belonging 
to the order of Calatrava. There he experienced no other 
consolation than that of writing letters to his mistress, and 
of composing, for her perusal, several songs, which equally 
described his love and his misfortune. The noise pro- 
duced by these affecting productions, reached at length 
the ears of a husband, who, like all the Spaniards of the 
times, was inclined to immoderate jealousy. Inflamed 
with anger, he seized his lance, mounted his horse, and 
rode with all possible speed to the walls of the prison in 
which his rival was confined. He arrived at a moment 
when, absorbed in his reflections, and inattentive to sur- 
rounding objects, the poet was solely occupied in com. 
posing some couplet in which the name of his mistress was 
introduced. The jealous husband heard this name ten- 
derly pronounced: he seized a favourable moment for 
wave bay lance between the bars of the window, and 

ierced the heart of the unfortunate Macias. The mur. 

erer then spurred his horse, and fled to Grenada, which 
was at that time the common asylum of all Christians who 
fled from punishment, or were dissatisfied with their own 
country. 











EXTRACTS FROM MR. BLAQUIERE’S INTERESTING 
NARRATIVE OF A SECOND VISIT TO GREECE, IN- 
CLUDING FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE LAST 
DAYS OF LORD BYRON. 

—P__— 

Account of his entertainment at the convent of St. 
Eleusis, where he remained a night. 

‘* Supper was announced soon after ten o’clock ; it was 
served in a room adjoining the balcony, and consisted of 
the usual dishes of = a capital preparation of rice and 
fowls, well spiced, boiled mutton and paramaisto, or in 
plain English, a lamb roasted whole, stuffed with a va- 
riety of ingredients, among which almonds, ‘raisins, rice, 
and garlic, were the most predominant. This is inceed 
considered by many good judges as one of the greatest 
luxuries furnished by the culinary art, either in Greece or 
any other country. Though the wine was strongiy im- 
pregnated with rosin, a practice continued from the earliest 
ages by the Greeks, it did not prevent us from drinking 
many bumpers, as well to the cause of the Cross, as to its 
friends and supporters all over the world. 

** In giving an account of the modern Greek repasts, I 
ought not to omit noticing the ancient practice of consult- 
ing the blade-bone of the victim, which, being divested of 
the flesh, is handed round, and examined by each of. the 
party, who decide the fate of the campaign according to 
the marks they happen to discover on this novel source of 
ae all vaniticinte 

ile at Missolonghi, Mr. Blaquiere witnessed the 
pyrite or fishing by fire, which is sexiced by the earliest 
istorians of Greece. Mr. B. accompanied Prince Mav- 
rocordato on board one of two canoes, about thirty feet 
long, on the extensive lake in front of the town. 

** On the canoes being put off from the shore, I observed, 
that, besides the gondolier at the stern, there was another 
man close to the prow, busily occupied in placing some dry 
chips in an iron cramp, that extended about eighteen inches 
forwards; he soon after applied a torch to these, which im- 
mediately burst forth into a brilliant blaze. This was the 
signal for commencing ; and in amoment more, I saw him 
stand on the very edge of the prow, with a long trident 
raised in both hands, and ready to strike his prey. The 
conoe was now set forward with increased velocity, when, 
instead of being displaced from his position, the trident- 
bearer not only remained, but began to use the instrument 
of death, and seldom drew it back without bringing up a 
—_ carp or bream, which he safely deposited-in the canoe 
without ever moving from his position. On looking over 
the side, the water seemed teeming with the finny tribe, 
of which an infinite variety were darting under and about 
the boat in every direction. Whenever the blazeslackened, 
it was renewed by a fresh supply of chips. As we advanc- 
ed towards the centre of the lagune, there were above fifty 
boats employed in the same way as ourselves; nor would 
it be ny 2 to describe the singularly pleasing effect produc- 
ed by the canoes darting across each other, while some 
seemed to be running a race, and came so near, that we 
could often touch them as they glided pastus. The dark- 
ness of the night added greatly to the general effect of this 
novel and interesting scene. On returning, after being out 
little more than two hours, we found that the quantity of 
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fish taken weighed above forty pounds; 
being selected for supper, the rest became the property of 
the boatmen.” 

The second part of Mr. Blaquiere’s very interesting 
volume consists of documents and correspondence, includ- 
ing **The Last Days of Lord Byron,” from which we 
pm the two following anecdotes :— 

‘6 While we were one day walking in the woods near 
Ravenna, my master saw an old woman, decrepit with 
age, gathering sticks; he inquired into her circumstances, 
and. immediately granted her a pension for her future 
maintenance. It was customary to dress a dinner daily 
for his Lordship, while at the above place; as the servants 


were all on board wages, and as my master scarcely ever | 


dined at home, I had orders to find out twelve of the most 
helpless poor of the city, to whom the victuals were always 
iven. 

** One of the dogs happening to get into a mill dam, a 
man, who saw he was likely to be carried into the wheel, 
leaned over the brink so far, that he fell in and was unfor- 
tunately drowned. My master seemed to sufter very much 
from ‘this accident, and not only defrayed the expenses of 
the funeral, but settled fifteen shillings a week on his chil- 
dren till they should grow upand be otherwise provided for.” 

The letters, correspondence, documents, &c. in the se- 
cond division of Mr. Blaquiere’s volume, will throw much 
valuable light on the present state of Greek affairs, and we 
recommend the work as a faithful and candid view of the 
present state and future prospects of one of the most inte- 
resting revolutions the world has witnessed. 








A CANADIAN FAVOURITE AND PLURALIST. 


(From the Colonial Advocate, a spirited paper, commenced in 
Upper Canada last summer.) 
— vs 


The following very pleasant story was related to me a 
few days » by an acquaintance, on whose veracity I 
place confidence. A gentleman crossed to York from 
Oswego: on arriving at the little capital, he inquired for 
the Custom house, as he had some s on board to enter 
at that office—he was shown the place, hard by the quay. 
The collector proved to be a very mild, good natured gen- 
tleman, as might de; quite a man of business too, very 
conversant with figures; in short, a man well known on 
*Change, as the saying is; he was—Mr. William Allan. 
On opening his trunk, Mr. Z. found some of his letters 
were to ‘be left at the Post-office of York; he inquired 
whiere it was located, and in the postmaster recognised— 
Mr. William Allan. He had some bills which he wished 
to discount—had them properly indorsed—posted off to 
the Bank of Upper Canada—was shown to the President 
of that institution, and that President was the indefatigable 
—Mr. William Allan. <A day or two after, he was accom- 
panying a friend, who had come to town to pay some 
money for a store and tavern license—on arriving at the 
Office of the Inspector of Licenses, he was amazed to find 
that functionary in the person of—Mr. William Allan ! 
A review of the militia took place while he stayed—he had 
the curiosity to go to see it, and recognised in the Colonel, 
his (now) old acquaintance—Mr. William Allan! A 
row took place in the hotel where he lodged ;_his evidence 
was wanted, and the acting magistrate was—Mr. William 
Allan! Taking upa newspaper to amuse himself, he read 
the names of the Society for Strangers in Distress—the 
treasurer-was—Mr. William Allan! Walking with a 
friend to see the Hospital, he was told the name of the 
trustees—one of them was Mr. William Allan! He hap- 
= to overhear a debate about a property which had 

een forfeited, by a man who ran away in the time of war; 
the names of the commissioners were mentioned in the 
course of the argument, and one of them was—Mr. Wil- 
liam Allan! Another day he met a friend from Niagara in 
doleful mood—inquired the cause, and was informed that 
the Commissioners for War Losses had cut off half his 
claim. ** Who are the commissioners (asked he) of Oswe- 

?” the reply was A. B. C. D. and—Mr. William Allan ! 

e sold some of his goods to a merchant, who gave him an 
order on the treasurer of the district—the treasurer was 
Mr. William Allan! He had occasion to inquire for a 
black chip hat, and was directed for a good one to apply 
at the store of—Mr. William Allan! Hecould hold no 
longer ; but amazed, astonished, and confounded, ex- 
claimed, ‘* How I pity this poor man, this Mr. William 
Allan! if he does the duty of so many different situations, 
his life must surely be a burden to himself; and if he does 
not, how I pity a country, the laws of which allow one 
man to hold such a number of important trusts, at one 
and the same time.” ‘* Poh!’ says my uncle Sim, who 
lives near President Allan, in the same street, ** you are a 
stranger, and should be silent; you see but a small speci- 
men of the blessings of our provincial government. The 


| 








quoth I? ** Yes,” says he, ‘*a Scotchman, you know. 


a few of these | Colonel is an Aberdeensman.” ‘An Aberdeensman,” | f ' 
» | sweets of nature to form his elegant condiment of honey : 


The bee pursues his ceaseless avocation of collecting the 


“Ah! I have you now—a favourite of the government.” | and what can be more delicious than. 


** Exactly so,”’ was the reply—** a towsman of the honour- 
able and reverend owner of the palace there, (pointing)— 
a real man of business, and worth a plum; in short he 
is—he is—Mr. William Allan !1!” 


The Naturaitst’s Btary. 


JUNE, 1825. 











(Concluded from our last.) 





The Austrian rose blossoms in the early part of the 
month, as does also the Chinese rose: these are followed 
by the common garden rose, the single yellow rose (rosa 
lutea) and the white rose (r. alba) last of all comes that 
loveliest of all floral attractions—the ** Moss Rose,” which 
should be termed ** The Rose”"—par excellence ! 

Fron: the garden to the field it is but a step, and here 
we shail see clover in blossom, and regale our olfactory 
senses with its delightful fragrance. ‘The sweet-scented 
vernal grass (anthoxanthum odoratum ) which is the cause 
of the very delightful scent of hay, flowers also in this 
month, and diffuses its fragrance through the country. 
About the beginning of June, the pimpernel, thyme, the 
bitter-sweet nightshade, white bryony, and the dog-rose, 
have their flowers full blown. 

The rose is fairest when ’tis budding new, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears; 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 

And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 
O wilding rose, whom fancy thus endears, 

I bid your blossoms in my bonnet wave, 
Emblem of hope and love through future years. 

Lady of the Lake. 

The foxglove, which produces a beautiful flower, blos- 
soms in this month as well asin the next. The poppy 
(papaver somniferum ) has its flowers full blown. 

The scarlet poppy, on the painted fields, 
Bows his somniferous head, inviting soon 
To peaceful slumber the disordered mind. 

The common jay in this month frequents our gardens, 
and makes great havock in the bean-rows. 

One of the most interesting insects in June, is, in its 
perfect state, the angler’s May-fly (ephemera vulgata) 
which appears about the 4th, and continues nearly a fort- 
night. It emerges from the water, where it passes its 
aurelia state, about six in the evening, and dies about 
eleven at night. There are also the golden green beetle ; 
various kinds of flies; the cuckoospit insect, and the stag- 
beetle. The several species of the gad-fly make their ap- 
pearance in June. The lurve of the dragon-fly (/ibellula) 
after a two years’ submersion in stagnant water, now 
ascend the stalks of plants, and bursting their shells, their 
wings soon dry, in all its brilliant colouys, is seen darting 
with astonishing velocity over the waters and the meadows 
in search of its prey, a butterfly, or other insect, which, 
when captured, is devoured with voracity. The small 
blue dragon-fly does not yield in richness of hue to the 
peacock’s neck. : 

The numerous species of aphides are now found on 
many plants, bearing an appropriate name from each. 
Those which: infest the rose tree and bean, are possibly 
most under observation. One is green, and scarcely dis- 
tinguished from the colour of the young leaves; the other 
is black. The intercourse between these insects and the 
ants is curiously described in a recent publication. ‘* That 
ants should have their milch cattle 1s as extraordinary as 
that they should have slaves. The loves of the ants and 
aphides have long been celebrated; and that there isa 
connexion between them, you may at any time, in proper 
season, convince yourself ; the former will always be found 
very busy or those trees and plants on which the latter 
are found: their object in thus attending upon them, is to 
obtain the saccharine fluid, which may be denominated 
the milk, that they secrete. The ants watch the moment 
when the aphides emit this fluid, and suck itdown. They 
absolutely possess the art of making them yield it at their 
pleasure; cr, in other words, of milking them, using their 
antonne as fingers, patting the abdomen of the aphis on 
each side, till a little drop of fluid appears, which the ant 
takes into its mouth.”—Kirby and Spence’s Entomology. 

The grasshopper now makes his appearance, 

Slipping glittering drops of dew, 
Singing songs for ever new; 
floating among the green leaves, and with his 
Sweet prophetic song 
Foretelling summer days. ’ 


The flower-drawn nectar of the mountain bee! 


and what more interesting than to watch the operations of 
this industrious insect! With this example before us, let 
us go in search of flowers, more flowers, ** gathering rose- 
buds while we may,” but ever bearing in mind, that 
those who 
pluck the flowers, 

And place them on their breast—but place to die; 

Thus the frail beings we would fondly cherish 

Are laid within our bosoms but to perish: 
and while ** we dote on odours,” and admire the elegant 
shapes and varied hues of these favourites of nature, let 
this truth be ever deeply engraven on our memories, 


«That in a day withers the flower of life.” 


To continue our walk—marigolds and paonies and 
roses, including the guelder-vose, with its balls of dazzling 
whiteness, now display their beauties. ‘The Star of Beth- 
lehem (ornithogalum uniflorum ) shines in all its splendour, 
and pinks and sweet-william add their pretty colours: the 
panicled lychnidea and red valerian ornament our gardens 
at this period; the delicate lilac of the one, forming a 
eso contrast with the rich crimson of the other. ec 

lossoms of the sweet-brier are now open : the white lily, 
and the flower-de-luce, or iris, with its splendid floscules 
and curiously.formed pistils, tow shine in the garden. 
The forget-me-not (myosotis palustris ) always flowers in 
June, and throughout the summer. ‘The following lines 
were addressed to a young lady, who, on the author hand. 
ing her into a carriage, held out at the window a nosegay 
which he had -presented to her, in which the forget-me- 
not made a principal figure : 
I eulled each flow’ret for my fair, 
The wild thyme and the heather bell, 
And round them twined a tendril rare: 
She said the posy pleased her well. 
But of the flowers that deck the field 
Or grace the garden of the cot, 
Though others richer perfumes yield, 
The sweetest is ‘‘ Forget-me-Not.” 


We roamed the mead, we climbed the hill, 
We rambled o’er the breckan brae; 
The trees that crowned the mossy rill, 
They screened us from the glare of day. 
She said she loved the sylvan bower, 
Was charmed with ev'ry rural spot: 
And, when arrived the parting hour, 
Her last words were “ Forget me Not.” 
New Monthly Magasine. 


In this month the gum cistus tribe shed daily their 
abundant flowers, covering the ground with their delicate 
blossoms. 

The fern-owl may be scen about the middle of the 
month, in the evening, among the branches of oaks, in 
pursuit of its favourite repast, the fern-chaffer. Mackarel 
(scomber scomber ) are taken in abundance this month. 

The several kinds of corn come into ear and flower in 
June, as well as most of the numerous species of grasses. 
Gooseberries, currants, and strawberries, now begin to 
ripen ; the first affording a rich treat to the young in its 
celebrated ‘* fool :”? the gourmand thinks of the ** jelly” to 
be made from the second, and has a delightful vision of 
haunches of venison and leverets; and fair-handed dam- 
sels in imagination sip ‘‘ with silver spoons” the straw- 
berry immersed in cream. But we have more *‘ goodly 
prospects” even in June: the elder-tree is in flower, and 
promises a rich supply of fruit to make our favourite be- 
verage of a cold winter’s evening, when the bitter-biting 
frost and the gustful winds send us to oug chimney-corners 
for warmth and shelter. 

The hay-harvest commences about the end of the month, 
in the southern and midland parts of the kingdom. About 
this time, also, birds cease their notes. The rural cere- 
mony of sheep-shearing usually takes place in June, and 
was formerly celebrated with much innocent pastime. 

In addition to our list of flowers, we must not omit to 
name the sweet and fragrant honey-suckle (loniccra 

iclymenum) admired by all for the charms which it 





imparts to the rural walk. The bard of Avon has not 
forgotten to show his affection for this pretty parasite: let 
us, then, to avoid the fervid rays of noon, 
Steal into the pleached bower, 

Where honey-suckles, ripened by the sun, 

Forbid the sun to enter, 
and, with a volume of his ‘‘immortal works” in our 
hands, indulge in the rich fancies and beautiful imagery 





of the ** Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 
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LINES 
OCCARIONKD HY THE KARLY SINGING OF THE THRUSH. 
a 
Sweet bird! upon my ravished ear 
As fall thy wood-notes soft and clear, 
Hymning thy welcome to the morn, 
From neighbouring bush of blossom’d thorn,— 
What pleasure mine, what dreams of bliss 
Sparkle athwart the dim abyss, 
The gulf profound that yawns between 
This lower world and that unseen ! 
Sweet bird! thy warblings blest prolong, 
And cheer me with entrancing song, 
Sweeter than ever yet did float 
Through ether wide from minstrel’s throat, 
Though from Arcadian land was he, 
Or gifted land of Italy: 
And sooth to say (to me more dear) 
Thy wild, untutorea warblings clear ; 
The echoes of thy lengthened call, 
As liquid gn the ear they fall; 
The thrilling cadence loud and long, 
And all the witcheries of song; 
Dearer than ever yet was aught 
By hand of skilful lyrist wrought; 
Nay, dearer, if the muse may own, 
Than Stephens! \s thy seraph tone; 
Though oft thy witehery confest, 
Or woke tu bliss, er lulled to rest, 
The bosom's woe has vanished far, 
For thine to tell what angels are, 
Aud what the pure ecstatic lay, 
In heavenly regions far away. 


Sweet bird! unschooled, and wild, and free, 
1 Jove thy antaught minstrelsy ; 
For, as I list, a brighter green 
Upon the eunny lawn is seen ; 
A purer azure robes the sky, 
And love is in the zephyr’s sigh, 
And forms of beauty flit around, 
Aud earth is all enchanted ground, 
A very paradise of bliss 
Irradiate with happiness; 
And hopes and aspirations high 
Towering above mortality, 
ln hour so pure the soul is given 
To steal from earth and mount to heaven, 
Traverse the land by angels trod, 
From nature borne to nature's God. 


Sing on, sweet bird, for, oh! thy lay 
Can back to scenes beloved convey, 
When joyous as thyself, and free, 

Was life to me one jubilee; 

A festa) bright of laughing hours, 

When time, disporting, trod on flowers; 
And lighteome was each coming morrow, 
And all unknown the form ef Sorrow: 
But ehildhood’s blissful season o'er, 

The heart may know repose no more; 
And soon the “ woe-denouncing” storm, 
lo many « dark and hideous form, 
Comes sweeping o'er the fairy scene, 
Dispersing, as it ne'er had been, 

How many a gorgeous pageant bright, 
‘Tul clouds, o'ershadow ing, set in night! 





Sing on, sing on !—and yet again, 

For thine to soothe the bosom’s pain: 
Sing on, for though no more for me 
May life present one jubilee, 

llove thy music wild to hear, 

It stills the sigh, it checks the tear; 

Or if unbid the trembler comes 

To weep, mayhap, amid the tombs 

Of loves, and friendships, gone for ever; 
Of joys that fled, return, ah, never !— 
Still rankless less the barbed dart, 

That festers in the wasted heart; 

And though the glistening tear may flow, 
It flows in “ luxury of woe.” 


Sing on, sweet bird, for as thy lay 
Salutes the rising orb of day, 
Beyond that glorious flood of light, 
(Revealed by faith to mortal sight) 
Glitters afar the wished-for home, 
The exile’s rest in worlds to come! 
Sing on, sing on,—’tis heav’n I view ;— 
Ye woes of time, for aye adieu! 


Liverpool. G. 


REESE 


THE SIMNEL. 
a 

How useful is a *‘ country friend,” 
Who annually to town will send 
At Christmas, to a Cockney cousin, 
Game and poultry by the dozen. 
On the approach of Easter dues, 
We have, alas! the dreadful news 
That ell these things are out of season, 
Though they cannot give a reason ; 
Thus, like the Jewish folks at Lent, 
They're placed in a predicament, 
With nought remaining than to try 
What rarity they best can buy. 


A “country friend” with this intent, 
To his obliging neighbours went, 
Including Catholic and Quaker, 
Parson, clerk, and undertaker, 

Down to little Hobbes, the baker. 
When he reached the latter’s dwelling, 
Hobbes, a Simnel then was selling, 
Which he asserted was the best 

In all the town—except the rest ; 

Not meaning all the rest in town, 

But all the rest that were his own. 
Thus fortunately Hobbes begun, 

And thus sold two Instead of one. 
“Cousin” then no longer tarried, 

But the Simnel homewards carried ; 
Then packed it up, and wrote a letter, 
“ Regretting that he’d nothing better 
To send them in the present instance, 
If ‘twould save his own existence.” 
Well, when in London it arrived, 

The Cockney cousins all contrived 

To meet, and hold a consultation 
About affairs—not of the nation; 

But that my tale may begin well, 
’Twas concerning this said Simnel: 
And when they'd done—all at a loss, 
Asked in amazement what it was ! 
Determined still by “‘ hook or crook” 
To find it out, they fetch’da cook ; 
Who, with a very sapient phiz, 

Began the country folks to quiz 

“ For sending such a thing to town, 
Of shape that’s neither square nor round, 
Of colour neither black or white, 

Or blue, or was it yellow quite ; 

But such a queer ill-looking thing 
Beyond his mind’s imagining.” 


How to prepare it was the next 
Conjecture after this pretext ; 
When “ Friends” said Jehu in the rear, 
** And cousins never, never fear, 
I'll warrant you I just have hit it! 
May not a pan be made to fit it? 
And then I'll wage my life, if tried, 
It was intended to be fried.” 
Another said—*“’Tis my desire 
That it be done before the fire; 
Besides, I’m certain what I say, 
Is sure to be the proper way.” 
The next examined it, and thought 
“ That it had been made in a pot, 
And that the only way to soften 
It, would be to boil it often.” 
Yes,” said the cook, “and I'll say when 
It should be taken out again, 
Although I know not yet its name, 
Still I dare say its all the same.” 
Then in a pot they quickly put it, 
And for an hour it was boiled ; 
When they turned it out to cut it, 
I need not say the whole was spoiled. 
Shrewsbury, May, 1825. W. H. PARKINSON. 


THE DIORAMA. 
—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Srr,—I believe you to be a friend to fair play, and in 
that character, as well as in your editorial capacity, I shall 
venture to put a plain question to you, to which I expect 
a plain answer. You have often extolled the Diorama of 
Canterbury Cathedral; and I admit, that if it be what it 
professes to be, you cannot possibly speak of it in terms of 
praise adequate to its merits.—But, Sir, is there no trick ? 
Is this Diorama really, as the proprietors assert, a flat 
surface, parallel to the side of the building ?—or is it, ae 
I suspect, painted on the principle of the horizontorium, 
deriving all its effect from an optical or perspective de- 
ception ? 

If you are enabled to give a satisfactory answer to these 
queries, you will oblige hundreds of sceptics, and amongst 
the rest, Yours, &c. 

Liverpool, June 11, 1825. DUBITANS. 


0% In reply to the query of this correspondent, we must 
observe, that however incredible it may appear, there is 
no doubt that the Diorama is painted on a flat surface, 
like other pictures. We do not possess such evidence, 
however, as would justify our pledging ourselves to the 
fact; but we here promise to answer the query of Du- 
bitans unreservedly next week, in such a way as to leave 
no doubt on his mind, if he has any dependance upon our 
*¢ word and honour.” 


The Mouscwife. 

keeping and husbandry, tf tt be good, 
Must love one another as cousins n Mood 
The wife, too, must husband as well as the man, 
Or farewell thy husbandry, do what thou can.” 

Cure for Cholera Morbus.—Dr. Johns, of this town, has 
published a letter in the Manchester Gazette, of which 
the following is an extract:—The leading symptoms :— 
Increased irritability of the stomach and bowels from ac- 
cumulated bile, and great depression of strength. The 
indications of cure are: 1. To allay irritation. 2. To 
rouse and support the powers of life. And, 8. To carr 
off the offending bile. In adult persons recently attacked, 
and where the constitution had not been previously im- 
paired, forty or sixty drops of laudanum in half a glass- 
ful of brandy, or in as much tincture of rhubard, com- 
bined with strong peepee water, to which was added 
& quantity of carbonate of magnesia, seldom failed to 
check the vomiting and purging. This medicine repeated 
at longer or shorter intervals, followed up with eight or 
ten grains of calomel, and if necessary afterwards with 
three or four spoonfuls of castor oil, generally effected a 
cure. I do not, indeed, remember a case, to which I was 
called, in its incipient stage, but yielded to this treatment, 
and there is multiplied evidence of its success. in the ex- 
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ECOSSAISE. 


COMPOSED BY G. W. V. CRANZ. 
-——_— 
[FROM LA SALLE D'APOLLON.) 
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Antiquities. 
VALUABLE HISTORICAL ANTIQUE. 
[From the Carmarthen Journal of April 15) 


Mr. Holdford, of Kilgwyn, had upon part of his estate 
at a considerable distance from the mansion, a pyramidal 
stone of prodigious magnitude, which he was desirous of 
Temoving near the house, but was deterred from the at- 
tempt from its apparent impracticability. In his absence, 
Mr. Holford, jun. with the view of giving his father an 
Facer surprise upon his return, collected a number of 
the neighbouring tenantry, to essay its removal. The 
whole lateral pressure of earth having been removed, a 
team of five-and-twenty horses were put to, and succeeded, 
with some difficulty, in dislodging this ponderous mass 
from its site, and exposed to view a tablet, with the follow- 
ing inscription : 

4 PAWLA BRECEIhOad un yvan 
hon hyd FLWdd ana dxxviii 





. AG ELiMAPOWEN Goch 

aLaddwydac-caddwydunman 
Oacof PREC thy Grif+ 1604° 
Which, when translated, we take to be ** St. Paul preached 
upon this spot about the year of our Lord 48; and Elim 
ap Owen Goch suffered martyrdom, and was buried in 
the same place, for preaching Christ, 1604.” This is an 
antique of considerable importance in a historical point 
of view, a eK as far as such evidence can, the 
hypothesis of our Learned Diocesan,—that St. Paul 
preached the Gospel in Britain. When this inscription 
was made does not appear ; but, even admitting it was as 
late as the early part of the 17th century, it shows the 
existence of a tradition to that effect, or of some historical 
record of which this tablet is probably atranscript. From 
the distinctness of the date, we are inclined to think the 
latter, and that our ancestors were desirous of transmitting 
this interesting fact to posterity is apparent from the im. 
mense labour which must have attended the sepulture of 
this tablet. 

We congratulate the Principality upon the discovery of 
this ancient relic; and we congratulate the Bishop of St. 
David's, upon the discovery of this strong corroborating 
evidence, that Great Britain (aye, that Carmarthenshire) 
is within the limits of St. Clement’s “* Ets vo Teguce tn; 
A veiw; —a point for which his Lordship has contended 
long and earnestly, and, as we think, successfully. The 
discovery of this very interesting tablet, determined Mr. 
Holford to examine a cairn, or tumulus, also upon his 
property, the result of which was the discovery of two 
earthen vases, one of which, through the carelesgness of 


the workmen, was broken, the other, in which were human 
bones, was preserved. Under these was also found a tablet, 
with an inscription, partly Welsh and partly corrupt Latin, 
of which the following is a transcript : 
Hic JACET iN kAIRN hoN 
CoRpvs Lvpvs 
DA Escop TRECASTELL 
1 ld AD. 427. 

This bears the date of the 5th century, and is inscribed to 
the memory of Lupus, Bishop of T'recastle, whose remains 
it is supposed they contain. Both these discoveries were 
made in the parish of Mothvey, and if an examination 
were set on foot generally in the Principality, we are san- 
guine that many valuable antiques may be rescued from 
oblivion, and that the cause of history would be materially 
benefited by the recovery. We should have observed, 
that in digging up the tablet which records St. Paul's 
preaching in this island, human bones and ashes were 
found. The pyramidal stone (one of the meini hirion 
alluded to in Archdeacon Beynon’s address at the opening 
of the Cymreigyddion Meeting in our Hall) was formerly 
surrounded with a hedge. Since its deportation to the 
lawn at Kilgwyn, part of it has been polished, and it 
proves to be a block of red marble, beautifully variegated 
with blue veins. The farm on which the stone stood, was 
formerly called Gelly-macn, obviously deriving its name 
from the stone. The other inscription, it will be seen, 
records the martyrdom of Elim ap Owen Goch, for preach- 
ing Christ. 


The Beauties of Chess. 


** Ludimus effigiem belli”.......00...VIDA. 





SOLUTION TO GAME XLVIII. 
White. Black. 
1 Queen ....G—8-}- *1 King ....G—8 
2 Pawn ....F—7+ +2 King....... F—8 


3 Castle ..,..A—3 
4 King......E—7 
5 King..... »D—7 


3 Bishop....A—3-- 

4 Knight E6 ow H7-+4 

5 Pawo .....F—8-- 
(becomes a queen ) 

6 Castle ....F—7-+4-Mare. 

© If the black castle took the queen, the white knight would 
checkmate at F—7. 

t If the black king moved to H—8, the white pawn would 
move to F—8, and, in the following move, the white castle 
would checkmate at F—8. 

- — 


[No. xx1x.] 
The white to move, and to checkmate in seven moves. 


Black. 

















Nice Calculation.—Sturm calculates that there are thou- 
sands of insects in a crumb of bread. And Malezien says 
he has seen living animalcula twenty-seven million of 
times smaller than mites. And as life and light are con- 
comitant ideas, Niewentyh has computed, that in a second 
of a minute there escape from a burning candle, particles of 
light ten million of millions of times more than the num- 
ber of the grains of sand computed to be contained in the 
whole earth! 











METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
(From the Liverpool Courier.) 





























Unermo-|Thermo-| Extreme | State of 
Barometer meter 8} meter | during the Remarks. 
morniag.| uvon. Night. | Wind. 
June 
1 29 98} 54 20} 57 44 0} S.S.W. |Rain. 
2 {29 55 0| 60 O| 47 Oj} S.S.W. |Rain. 
3 | 29 53} 55 20) 5 48 O|} W.S.W. Fair. 
4 {29 28] 48 OO; 59 O| 41 O| S.W. |Fair. Heavy 
5 {29 42] 47 0} 57 20| 45 20} N.W. |Fair. gale in 
6 {29 74) 54 O| 59 20] 47 O} S.W. |Cloudy. night 
7 '29 54/61 0 O| 49 O!} S.W. (Fair. fm N.W. 
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SHMliscellanies. 


CEREMONY OF THE CORONATION OF CHARLES X, 
KING OF FRANCE, 
— 

(+ After the public papers have given, as news, all the 
particulars of this event, it may not be amiss, in a work 
like ours, to give place to the following description of the 
splendid spectacle as matter of historical record. In our 
volume it may be subject of reference many years after 
the ** folios of four pages” have been thrown carelessly 
aside. The French journal, L’Etoile, is the publication 
which we have copied. 





Rheims, May 30.°—Before five o’clock in the morning, 
the doors of the Cathedral were besieged by the crowd. 
At six they were opened, and at’ half-past six all the gal- 
leries in the body of the Church, the Choir, the Sanctuary, 
&c. were filled. The galleries reserved for the Dauphi- 
ness, the Duchess of Berri, and the Princesses of the 
Blood, were on the right of his Majesty’s pew, opposite 
the gallery of the Diplomatic Body. The Peers of France 
and Great Officers of the Crown were placed on the steps 
of the Choir. On the right, the Deputies and Mayors of 
the good cities, the Prefects, and many other public func. 
tionaries, called to the Coronation by sealed letters. 

The Royal Courts, the Tribunals, a great number of 
Gencral Officers, occupied the steps in the body of the 
Church, to the right and left. The galleries, erected on 
both sides between the pillars, were filled with ladies, 
most of them presented. 

‘The Dauphiness had a robe embroidered with silver on 
a gold ground, and a diadem sparkling with diamonds. 
The Duchess of Berri wore a crimson-coloured robe bor- 
dered with silver lama; she wore in her hair a wreath of 
roses nixed with di 1s. ‘The Pri of the Blood 
wore white robes worked with silver. 

At half-past seven the Clergy repaired to the Cathedral. 

The Archbishop of Rheims advanced towards the altar, 
preecded by the Bishops of Soissons and Rheims, acting 
as Deacon and Sub-Deacon, and by the Archbishops of 
Besangon and Bourges, and the Bishop of Avtun and 
vreux, appointed to chaunt the litanies. 

Cardinals Clermont Tonnerre and La Fare, assisting his 
Majesty, went to fetch the King from his apartment, 
preceded by the Chapter. — : : 

The Chapter having arrived at the door of his Majesty's 
chamber with the Dauphin, the Dukes of Orleans and 
Bourbon, the Great Officers of the Crown, the Officers of 
the Household having functions to perform in the cere- 
mony of the Coronation, the principal Chapter of the 
Cathedral knocked at the door. Prince Talleyrand, the 
High Chamberlain, said, in a loud voice,—** What do 
you desire ?” The Cardinal Clermont Tonnerre answered, 
—** Charles X, whom God has given us for our King.” 
The doors were then opened by his Majesty’s porters. 
Vine two Cardinals then approached the King (who rose 
from his seat) and saluted his oe 

The Dauphin, the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, then 
proceeded to the Church, conducted by the Master of the 
Ceremonies, and preceded and followed by their Chief 
Officers, who took their places: in the Sanctuary, except 
the Lieutenant of the King’s Gardes du Corps on duty 
about the Dauphin, who remained with his Royal High- 

Che. 

: The first of the two Cardinals presented the holy water 
to the King, and repeated the prayer, Omnipotens sempi- 
terne Deus, qui fumulum tuum, &c. after which the two 
Cardinals conducted the King to the church. 

| Here follow the details ot the procession to the church, 
during which the Anthem, Ecce mitto Angelum meum, 
Ac. was chaunted. ] : 

The King wore a silver robe; his slippers were trimmed 

with silver, and he had a cap (toque) of black velvet, with 
wo white aigrettes, separated in the middle by a diamond 
cross. 
When the King arrived at the door of the church, Car- 
Ainal Ia Fare repeated the prayer, Deus, qui scis genus 
dhumanum, after which the psalm, Domine, in virtute tno 
Letabitur Rex, was chaunted. During the psalm the 
Clergy took their places, and the King was conducted by 
che two Cardinals to the foot of the altar, where his Ma- 
jest knelt down. 

The Archbishop of Rheims, as soon as the King entered 
tie choir, said over his Majesty the prayer, Ommnipotens 








* Probably an erratum for the 29th, 





Deus Calestium Moderator, after which his Majesty was 
conducted to the seat prepared for him in the middle of 
the sanctuary under the high canopy (after the Princes, 
the great cers, &c. had taken their places,) the Arch- 
bishop of -Rheims presented holy water to his Majesty, 
who rose to receive it. 

His Grace afterwards gave holy water to the whole 
assembly, and then withdrew behind the High Altar to 
put on his pontifical robes; he then brought the holy 
vial (Sainte Ampoule.) During this time the choir 
chaunted Serte. 

His Grace having saluted the altar, the King com- 
menced the Veni, Creator. His Majesty remained kneel- 
ing during the first verse. 

After the Veni, Creator, the Archbishop advanced to 
the King, accompanied by his two assisting Cardinals, 
bearing, one the book of the Evangelists, the other the relic 
of the true cross; he took the book, on which he placed 
the relic, and held it open before his Majesty, to whom 
he presented the forms of the oaths placed thus on the book 
of the Gospel. The King, seated and covered, with his 
hand placed on the book, and on the true cross, pronounc- 
ed the following oaths:— — 

Oath of the Coronation.—* In the presence of God, I 
promise to my faithful people to maintain, and to honour 
our holy religion, as becomes the Most Christian King, 
and the eldest son of the Church; to do good justice to all 
my subjects, and to govern conformably to the laws of the 
kingdom, and the Constitutional Charter, which U swear 
to ‘men faithfully,—-So help me God, and his Holy Gos- 


el. 

Oath of the King, as Chief and Sovereign, Grand Mas- 
ter of the Order of the Holy Ghost.—** We swear to God, 
the Creator, to live and die in his holy faith, and the Ca. 
tholic Apostolic Roman religion, to maintain the Order of 
the Holy Ghost, without suffering it to lose its glorious pre- 
rogatives, to observe the statutes of the said Order, and to 
cause them to be observed by all those who are or shall be 
(members of it,® ) reserving to ourself, however, to regu- 
late the conditions of admission according to the good of 
our Service.” 

Oath of the King as Grand Master of the Royal and 
Military Order of St. Louis, and of the Royal Order of 
the Legion of Honour —‘* We solemnly swear to God to 
maintain for ever, without suffering them to lose their 
glorious prerogatives, the Royal and Military Order of St. 
Louis and the Royal Order of the Legion of Honour, to 
wear the Cross of the said Orders, to cause their statutes 
to be observed; this we swear and promise on the Holy 
Cross and the Holy Gospels.” —_ 

After the oaths, the King, being led to the altar by 
the two Cardinals, put off his upper robe, which was taken 
by the First Gentleman of the Chamber and delivered to 
the First Valet de Chambre. The King gave his cap to 
the first Gentleman, Master of the Wardrobe, who deli- 
vered it to the Senior Valet de Chambre. 

The King, who had on only a salon camisolle embroi- 
dered with silver and open at the places where the unction 
was to be performed, remained standing during the pray- 
ers. The High Chamberlain put on his Majesty the boots 
of purple velvet, embroidered with fleur de lys in gold. 

The Dauphin put on his Majesty the golden spurs, 
which were on the altar. The Duke of Conegliano, acting 
as Constable, laid aside his sword, and advanced to the 
King, who rose, and approached the altar, when the Arch- 
hishop blessed the sword of Charlemagne, saying the 

rayer, Evandi quesumus, Domine, preces nostras, &c. 

he Archbishop then girded the sword about the King, 
and immediately took it off, and drawing it from the scab- 
bard, presented it to him, saying, Accipe gladium tuum. 
After which, the King kissed the sword, and replaced it 
on the altar. After several other prayers, the Archbishop 
prepared for the sacred unction. 

The King, conducted by the two Cardinals, sat down. 
The Archbishop opened the po ag A containing the holy 
vial, and with the point of a golden needle took out a por- 
tion, which he mixed with consecrated oil. The choir 
chaunted the anthem, Gentem Francorum inclytam, &c. 

The two Cardinals opened the places in the King’s gar. 
ment for the unction, and led his Majesty to the altar, 
where he knelt down on cushions placed for the purpose. 
Then the four prelates appointed to chaunt the litanies 
advanced to the foot of the altar. After the litany pray- 
ers, the Archbishop took his place on the seat, with his 
back to the altar. The King was conducted by the two 
Cardinals to the Archbishop, and knelt down. The Arch- 
bishop seated, with his mitre on his head, said the prayer 
Omnipotens sempiterne Deus, Gubernator Cali. 





® These words appear to be omitted by mistake in the French, 


The Bishop of Soissons took from the altar the holy oil, 
and a it to the Archbishop, who took some with 
his thumb, to anoint his Majesty on the usual places. 

1. On the crown of the head, making the sign of the 
Cross, and saying, Ungoli in regem de Olio santificato, &c. 

2. On the breast. 

8. Between the shoulders. 

4 and 5. On the right and left shoulder. 

6 and 7. On the back of the right and left arms, making 
each time the sign of the Cross, and repeating Ungo te, &c. 
' The High Chamberlain put on his Majesty the tunic 
and the dalmatica of crimson satin, cubpeibceed with 
Sleurs de lys, of gold, and over this the royal mantle, of 
purple velvet, with gold flenrs de lys, lined and trimmed 
with ermine. The King, beirg in his royal robes, knelt 
down. The Archbishop, seated, took the holy oil for 
the Bishop, acting as Deacon. 

After the prayers, the first Valet de Chambre presented 
to the Deacon a pair of gloves, in a plate of silver gilt, 
which. the Deacon held while the Archbishop blessed the 
gloves, saying, Omnipotens Creator, and the Archbishop 
sprinkled the gloves with holy water, and put them on the 

King. The same ceremony took place with the ring which 
his Grace put on his Majesty’s finger, saying, Accipe Axnna- 
lum. The delivery of the Sceptre and the Rod of Justice 
was performed in the same manner. 

The Archbishop, with both hands, took from the altar 
the crown of Charlemagne, and placed it above over the 
King’s head without its touching his Majesty. The 
Princes put their hands to it to support it. The Arch- 
bishop holding it with his left hand said, making the bene- 
diction with the right, Coronet te, Deus, coroné gloria atque 
justitie. After which, alone, he placed the crown on the 
King’s head. The Dauphin and the Princes, a second 
time, put their hands on it as if tosupport it, and he said, 
Accipe Coronan Regni in nomine Patris, &c. 

The ceremony of the Coronation being finished, the 
Archbishop raised the King by the = arm, and his 
Majesty was conducted to his throne. His Majesty was 
attended in the same manner as on his entering the church, 
the Duke of Conegliano bearing the sword of Charlemagne 
naked in his hand. 

Every body standing, the Archbishop holding the King 
by the right arm, and turned towards the altar, said the 

rayer, Sta et retine a modo statum. Then the King be- 

ing seated, the Archbishop holding his Majesty by the 
hand said, In hoc regni solis confirmet te, &c. The pray 
ers being ended, the Archbishop put off his mitre, made 
a profound obeisance to the King, kissed him on the fore- 
head, and said, Vivat Rex in eternum! The Dauphin 
and the Princes took off their crowns, which they placed 
on their seats; they advanced, and each of them received 
an embrace from the King, saying, Vivat Rex in eter. 
num. At this moment the trumpets sounded ; the people 
entered the church: the heralds distributed the medals ;~ 
a thousand birds were let loose ; all the bells were rung, 
and three volleys of musketry fired by the ager | of the 
Royal Guard were answered by the artillery of the ram- 
parts of the city. After these ceremonies, the Archbisho 
chaunted Ze Deum. Then High Mass was celebrated, 
during which the Dauphin and the Princes took off their 
crowns, and the Cardinals their mitres. The Dauphin 
took the King’s crown and laid it on the desk of his Ma- 
igsty's pew. After the Gospel, he replaced the crown on 
the King’s head, and resumed his own, as did the Princes. 
During the offertory, the King at Arms and three Heralds 
conta the offering to four Knights of the Holy Ghost. 
These offerings are of a vase of silver gilt containing the 
wine, a silver loaf, a gold loaf, and a large dish of silver 
gilt, containing the medals struck on the Coronation. 

After the elevation of the Host, the High Almoner, 
Prince de Croi, went to take the kiss of peace from the 
Archbishop; then going up to the throne, he gave it to 
the King. The Dauphin and Princes of the Blood came 
to receive it of his Majesty, when the Dauphin bent his 
knee. . The — having received the King’s embrace 
(accolade) bent his knee to his ayy father, who raised 
him, and held him long pressed in his arms. This affect. 
ing scene made a profound impression on the assembly, 
and tears produced by the sweetest emotions were mingled 
with unanimous cries of Vive le-Roi! Vive le Dauphin ? 
The enthusiasm of the spectators was without bounds. 
His Majesty afterwards took the sacrament in both kinds ; 
after which the Dauphin approached the King, and deli- 
vered his crown to him again. His Majesty remained a 
few moments on his knees in prayer. After which the 
Archbishop took from him the crown of Charlemagne, 
and gave him a lighter one. He afterwards returned to 
his apartments, and he repaired to the Royal entertain. 
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Ecientific Iccords. 


INTERESTING EXPERIMENT. 
—_— 


At Brighton, the usual summer alarm about mad dogs 
and hydrophobia has been sounded, and war has ac- 
cordingly been declared against the canine species. Several 
persons have been bitten, and among them a Mr. White, 
a surgeon. This gentleman does not believe that the 
disease called hydrophobia can be communicated in the 
way generally supposed, and has resolutely refused to 
adopt any of the precautions recommended in such cases. 
His wour.d, which was in the arm, has been suffered to 
heal. The dog was secured, and subsequently died in his 
keeping. Mr. White has published the following :-— 

**On Saturday, (the day after the animal died) I enter- 
ed her place of confinement. I there found three basins 
of water, (oneof which, each day, had been placed there,) 
untouched. The contents of three dishes of food, too, 
had not much decreased, though she had evidently eaten 
of them. It was manifest that she had not drank water 
for nearly three days, indeed, she had, from the first, 
betrayed a disinclination to it—but not amounting to 
dread. She would move back from that fluid if gently 
pushed towards her; this was tried in basins of different 
colours—brown and white. It was not so with food, for 
she would eat of that before me. On Saturday afternoon 
I was favoured by a call from Dr. King, Dr. Martin, and 
Mr. Sutton, to notice any appearances that might present 
themselves on examining the body of the dog. Such ap- 

earances are included in the following account :—The 
iver was of a good size; and, apparently, healthy. The 
heart rather large; and, like the neighbouring vessels, 
rged with blood. The stomach was nearly empty; and 
at the strongest marks of inflammatory actiqn on its 
under coat and peneral substance. The intestines, through 
all their convolutions, were much thickened and marked 
by the same unequivocal appearances of excitement from 
some cause. There were about twenty live worms in the 
ileum, (the longest of the small intestines.) The lungs, 
on being inflated, were (with the exception of marks of 
inflammation) without disease; but the stomach being 
submitted to distension, the air was found not to pass, 
from the thickened state of its pyloric (lower) orifice, into 
the intestines. It is worthy of remark, that this fact 
(from observations made on a case of recent dissection of 
a dog, dying supposed to have been rabid) was thought, 
by Dr. Martin, as likely to occur, and mentioned as such, 
by that gentleman, before the experiment was made that 
confirmed it. Traces of inflammation were discernible 
about the windpipeand gullet. The tongue seemed rather 
swollen at the root; and the sublingual glands were un- 
usually prominent. The latter remark may bé quoted on 
the ne of the sub-meaxillary and parotid glands. 
The brain presented nothing extraordinary, further than 
a trifling collection of fluid in its ventricles, and scarcely 
discernible blush of inflammation on its dura mater. The 
kidneys and bladder were healthy, as was the uterus. 
There was only a trifling increase of the natural quantity 
of saliva in the mouth. I shall close my remarks by 
stating my opinion (confirmed by that of several persons 
who saw the dog) that her latter appearance most unequi- 
vocally exemplitied the state of stupor and Tistlessness that 
has occasioned the remark—‘ as a dead dog standing up- 
right.’ Strong excitement, from some cause, was evidently 
developed by the dissection. That that excitement in- 
duced the disinclination to taste, or inability to swallow, 
water, with other strange symptons, I can readily imagine; 
but, that a bite from any dog, dying under similar cir- 
cumstances, can infuse a specific poison into the human 
pop a it be called by any name—I deny. I have, in 
the minds of my medical friends, staked my life on my 
opinions; I have every confidence, short of bigotry, in 
their correctness; and, with (what others have been 
pleased to term) the most dreadful of human maladies 
presumed to be hanging over me, feel competent to de- 
clare that imaginntion will, at least, have no share in the 
result. I shall die, * and the worms may eat me,’ but not 
of Hydrophobdia.” 








LIST OF NEW PATENTS 
— 

To Augustin Louis Hunout, of Brewer-street, Golden- 
amare, for certain improvements, communicated from 
abroad, in artillery, musketry, and other fire-arms.— 
Dated 28d April, 1825.—6 months to enrol specification. 
To Thomas Alexander Roberts, of Monford-place, 
Kennington Green, Surry, for a method of preserving 
potatoes and other vegeta 23d April.—6 months, 
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To Samuel Ryder, of No. 40, Gower-place, Euston- 
square, coach-maker, for an improvement in carriages, by 
affixing the pole to the carriage by a new invented appa- 
ratus.—28th April.—2 months. 

To Daniel Dunn, of King’s-row, Pentonville, Middle- 
sex, manufacturer of essence of coffee and spices, for his 
apparatus for separating the infusion of tea or coffee from 
its grounds or dregs.—30th April.—6 months. 

‘o William Davis, engineer, of Leeds, and of Glou- 
cestershire, for his improvements in machinery for reduc- 
ing wool into slivers or threads, of any desired length, un- 
like worsted, namely, presenting more numerous hair 
points projecting from the surface of the slivers or threads. 
—7th May.—6 months. 

To Thomas Hill the younger, of Ashton-under-Line, 
Lancashire, land-surveyor and engineer, for improvements 
in the constructions of railways, and tram roads, and in 
carriages to be used thereon and on other roads.—10th 
May.—-6 months. 

To Edward Elliss, of Crexton, near Rochester, lime- 
merchant, for his improved brick, or substitute for brick, 
manufactured from a material hitherto unused for, or in, 
the making of bricks.—14th May.—6 months. 

To Samuel Pratt, of New Bond-street, Middlesex, 
camp-equipage manufacturer, for a manner of com- 
bining wood and metal, so as to form rails or rods adapted 
to the manufacture of bedsteads, cornices, and other works 
where strength and lightnessare desirable, which he deno- 
minates union or compound rods.—14th May.—6 months. 

To John C. C. Raddatz, of Salisbury-square, Fleet. 
street, in consequence of a communication made to him 
by Ernst Alban, of Rostock, M. D., for improvements 
in steam-engines.—14th May.—6 months. 

To Jean Francois Gravier, of Cannon-street, London, 
for a method, communicated from abroad, of regulatin 
the emission or flow of gas from portable reservoirs, an 
increasing the security of such reservoirs.—14th May.—6 
months, 

To Thomas Dyke, of Broadway, near Ilminster, So- 
mersetshire, Dissenting minister, for an apparatus to pre- 
vent the overturning or falling of carriages.—14th May. 
—2 months. 

To Alexander Galloway, of West-street, London, en- 
gineer, for a machine for the forming and moulding of 
bricks and other bodies usually made from clay, plastic, or 
any of the usual materials. —14th May.—6 months. 

To William Grimble, of Cowcross-street, Middlesex, 
for improvements in apparatus for distilling spirituous 
liquors —14th May.—6 months. 

To Edward Garsed, of Leeds, flax-spinner, for im- 
provements in machinery for hacking, combing, or dress- 
ing flax, hemp, and other fibrous materials.—14th May. 
—6 months. 

To Henry Oswald Weatherley, of Queen Ann-street, 
Mary-le-bone, Middlesex, for his apparatus or machinery 
for splitting, cutting, or cleaving of wood, and forming 
and securing the same in bundles. —14th May.—6 months. 

To Goldsworthy Gurney, of Argyle-street, Hanover- 
square, Middlesex, surgeon, for his apparatus for propel- 
ling carriages on common roads, or on railways.—-14th 
May.—6 months. 

To John Young, of Wolverhampton, cooper, for his 
improvements in the construction of locks for doors and 
other purposes.—15th May.—6 months. 

To James. Fox, of Plymouth, rectifying distiller, for 
an improved safe to be used in the distillation of ardent 
spirits.—14th May.—2 months. 

To Charles Macintosh, of Crossbasket, in the county 
of Lanark, Esq., for a new process for making stecl.— 
14th May.—6 months. 

To John Badams, of Ashted, near Birmingham, chy- 
mist, for a new method of extracting certain metals from 
their ores and purifying certain metals.—16th May.—6 
months. 

To Isaac Reviere, of 315, Oxford-street, Middlesex, 
gun-maker, for an improved construction, arrangement, 
and simplificasion of the machinery by which guns, pis- 
tols, and other fire-arms are discharged.—20th May.— 
6 months. 








Correspondence. 





LANCASTERIAN SYSTEM. 
Philacribois and Co. weighed, and found light. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Srr,—The drooping aspect of the Madras monopolists 
enabled me to foretell, in my last letter, that their career 








would have a speedy termination. Philac, the professed 
champion of Dr. Bell's system, complains in his farewell 
address that he has been ‘* parodied, and tortured most 
unmercifully.” Had he stated at the beginning of the 
controversy that he was an o/d man, his age would serve 
him as a protection. 

I could excuse the ‘‘ drivelling sauce,” and raving of 
the old gentleman, and the silly nonsense of his coadjutor 
S. who, by the bye (to the Doctor’s great disadvantage) is 
the person who first opened this systematic ballin the Li- 
verpool Courier ; I say, Sir, I could excuse all their folly 
and bickering at myself, if they would exhibit a single 
spark of justice towards Mr. Lancaster. 

I admire fair play and liberality, but I have no patience 
with a set of creatures who are determined to be exclusion- 
ists, and who will not be convinced by truth, however 
clear, unless the great Bell of Durham is the medium of 
information. 

Such is the limited, or rather perverted state of their 
understanding, that the dreams* of Dr. Bell are preferred 
to the rational improvements of Mr. Lancaster. 

In arecent manual published by the Doctor, he asserts, 
that there cannot be dunces on his system; but I main- 
tain, that no plan of education, practised since the days 
of Confucius, has ushered into the world such consum- 
mate blockheads as my opponents on this occasion. 

Mr. Editor, allow me to request that you will sum up 
the evidence, and favour the public with your verdict on 
the present discussion. 

My opponents have not a prop in Europe to keep up 
their system ; I have not left them a leg to stand on; and, 
when forced out of Britain, they retreat to Madras, and, 
with the battery of Fort St. George at their back, they 
turn round on your correspondent, and say,—** Thou re- 
publican Yankee, thou shalt be treated to a ‘ hot-bed’ in 
prison, for chasing the Madrasites !”” 

Poor fellows, I could forgive their growling and snarl- 
ing, if they would say with every honest and liberal man 
in England,—** We are convinced that Lancaster is an 
injured individual; from the year 1798 up to 1807, he 
was acknowledged by the people of England (from the 
King to the peasant) as the inventor of the Lancasterian 
system of education. In 1807, when his important dis. 
coveries were eulogised in Parliament, a reverend gospel 
member, a pensioned schoolmaster (a rare sinecurist) 
comes forward to wrest from the celebrated Joseph Lan- 
caster not only the merit of invention, but all claims to 
useful improvement.” 

I repeat, Mr. Editor, were they to act in this manner, 
that I would not only forgive them, but I would consider 
them as friends, and liberal-minded persons. Justice is 
all I want; and justice, though slow and tardy, I must 
have. Like the Relief Bill, it shall and must come at last. 

Farewell, Mr. Editor; in a few days I must set out for 
the East Indies; when I get to their favourite and original 
spot, I shall inquire for John Friskin,+ ard the old dis- 
ciples of Dr. Bell, at Egmore. 

If their boasted system has not flourished there since 
he (the Doctor) left, without the aid of teachers from 
England, then, Sir, my point will be gained, the Lancas- 
terian system will be proved to be of British origin, and 
Joseph Lancaster will bave his rights, namely, the sole 
and undivided credit of invention.—TI am, Sir, with lasting 
gratitude for your attention to my correspondence, your 
most obedient servant, AMERICAN, 

Star and Garter, June 1, 1825. 

N. B. If Philac, or any of the same family, should 
appear again, they shall find their match in my friend 
Lancasterian. 








* Several respectable gentlemen informed me, that they 
heard the Doctor, in some part of England, announce hig 
dreams as improvements in education! They should not 
have meddled with learned men, such as Perry and Hamilton, 

t A famous little boy at the school in Madras, who was the 
first person in the world that discovered the wonderful 
powers of the new system. 
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(SEX A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.) 


DRAMATIC CRITICS. 
—<— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—Amusing myself this evening with your enter- 
taining miscellany, the Kalcidoscope, 1 stumbled after a 
time on the paragraph headed * the Drama,” but had 
scarcely finished the first sentence, when, with instinctive 
horror, I cast my eye to the conclusion. I knew it could 
be the production of no other than the Council of Ten ; 
and, en passant, ag these persons have assumed the title of 
that infamous junta, the Venetian Decades, I wish they 
would imitate them in more ways than in cruelty to the 
public, by endeavouring to annihilate each other, at least 
as far as literary vitality is concerned. I beseech you to 
read the first sentence, or, indeed, the first paragraph, 
which, I am almost sure you could not have done before 
publication, and say whether you are justified in allowing 
a place to such stuff in your paper, to the exclusion, most 
probably, of some of the interesting matter which its 
columns generally afford; and be it borne in mind at the 
sane time, that this precious morceau is a fair specimen 
of the. worse than schoolboy rodomontade which you per- 
mitted to be weekly doled out to us last season from the 
same kailyard of stupidity, with this exception, that the 
name of Mr. Vandenhoff does not appear. This gentle- 
man they are perpetually, without intending it, endeavour- 
ing to injure, by upholding him as a topping performer of 
every character he represents, without any qualification. 
But there-is such a consistent dulness about these essays, 
that I can scarcely believe them to be the production of 
ten persons; indecd, I am certain there are not ten to be 
found in Liverpool, capable, individually, of giving to 
such muddy meandrings of intellect **a local habitation 
andaname.” I rather take them to be the progeny of some 
young gentleman, who might safely exclaim with Richard, 
**T am myself alone; whose ideas of the beau monde have 
been generated in a Liverpool counting-house; whose beau 
ideal of grace, in action, is the cougé of a cotton broker; and 
whose imagination is daily enlivened by the gay and varied 
routine of posting, balancing, &c. To conclude, there is 
nothing more to be lamented by those who take an in- 
terest in theatrical matters, than the total absence of every 
thing like judicious criticism in the public prints, if we 
except the occasional maudlin attempts which it is the 
purpose of this letter to decry. And I trust, Mr. Editor, 
that your own good sense will point out to you the pro- 
priety (if you cannot supply us with better) of at least 
clapping your editorial extinguisher on the flickerings of 
this rush-light.—Yours, &c. 


Monday, May 30, 1825. DRAMATICUS, 
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[SER A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ] 


OTHELLO. 
—~ 
TO THE EDITOR 

Sin,-It is unnecessary to speak of Mr. Young’s Iago, the 
principle attraction of the evening ;—it was a most judicious 
and masterly performance; not so light as Mr. Kean’s, 
nor so obviously villanous as the late Mr. Cook’s, but beau- 
tifully discriminative in all its parts. 

Mr. Vandenhoff played the Moor, and I will freely 
admit that it was to see this gentleman, of whom I[ had 
heard and rcad much, I was induced to visit the Theatre. 
Praise and censure, in connexion with Mr. V., have been 
very liberally, and, I think, very injudiciously employed, 
because each has been extreme. Having had only one 


epportunity of secing this tragedian, it would be unfair, 
perhaps, to pronounce a decisive opinion of his general 
merits, I shall, therefore, confine myself principally to his 
personation of his last night's character. His representa- 
wen of the credulous, but noble Moor, was evidently 
formed on that of Mr. Kean; in many of its parts it was 
well sustained, and the resemblance, though obvious, was 











en — 


| not a servile imitation; it wanted, however, spirit and 


tenderness : a few of his bursts of passion were well given, 
and the conclusion of that in which he seizes Iago by the 
throat, was admirably spoken ;—with this exception, there 
was nothing but what an ordinary actor, with some expe- 
rience of stage business, could have effected. It seems to 
me, that in the nicer qualifications which go to make a 
first-rate actor, Mr. Vandenhoff is sadly deficient; he has 
little or no by-play ; he does not identify himself with his 
character ; he is too evidently acting, and constrained ; it 
is only when he speaks that the illusion is at all preserved 
—when silent, he relapses into himself, and is altogether 
Mr. Vandenhoff. If his voice be good, it is very badly 
managed ; for at the conclusion of almost every sentence 
it becomes harsh and gutteral, and often unaudible. His 
action is uniformly_ungraceful, and his attitudes un- 
picturesque. In short, considering the experience he has 
had, it seems little likely that he will ever rise to the first 
rank in‘his profession, though it might be difficult to find 
any one better qualified to take the lead in a provincial 
company. By the bye, his mode of painting the visage of 
Othello was calculated most effectually to obscure all deli- 
cacy of facial expression. He forgets, surely, that he had 
to represent a Moor, and not a Negro. 

Mr. Bass played Cassio respectably, but not with suffi- 
cient care. His voice, too, wants culture: it is husky 
and feeble; but management might do much to veil its 
defects, and judicious practice to improve it. When he 
next personates the character, he need not take quite so 
much wine, nor make his legs so very drunk; in other 
respects, the scene in which this occurs was not played 
badly. 

Mr. Hooper was Rodrigo, and played the character 
exceedingly well—-a little too vivaciously, perhaps, but 


otherways without fault. 
Mrs. M’Gibbon personated Desdemona; a character 


evidently unsuited to her. She read the text well, but she 
wanted flexibility and tenderness, and her action was sin- 
gularly inappropriate. —Of Mrs. Aldridge’s Emilia, charity 
induces me to say nothing in detail. Perhaps the company 
does not possess a better representative, and yet it can 
scarcely furnish a worse. -If this lady have talent for act- 
ing in any other line, it is, indisputably, doing her a great 
injury in assigning her such a character as Emilia.° 

The other performers, in the minor characters, acquitted 
themselves very respectably, and bating a little mouthing, 
the ** Duke” has not, in the Metropolitan Theatres, half 
so good a representative .as Mr. M‘Gibbon. In fine, the 
whole company appears highly respectable, and deserves 
more encouragement than the ** beggarly account of 
empty boxes” last evening seems to indicate is bestowed. 

I cannot omit noticing the disgraceful noise permitted 
in the upper slips, during the whole performance : decency 
demands immediate removal of this nuisance. . No wonder 
Theatres and the Drama incur reproach and obloquy, 
when such indecorum prevails, and is tolerated. 

Thursday, June 8, 1825. DRAMATICUS. 


® If Dramaticus will wait to see more of this lady, he will 
find she possesses talent of a high order in various walks of 
the Drama.—Edit. Kal. 

To Correspondents. 

A Tovcn oF THR SuBLIme.—Our correspondent Crito must 
excuse our observing, that he is not at all qualified for the 
office he has assumed. Whilst he seems to consider him- 
self an example of perfection which essayists ought to study 
asa model, his style is abominable and vulgar. Helsalways 
on stilts; and 1s perpetually stumbling under the weight of 
his own broken metaphors. Vicious, however, as his lan- 
guage is, the sentiments and sense are still worse. The 
only intelligible passage in the whole of the essay on com- 
position, is stolen from Béair; but it is so mutilated, by its 
assimulations with Crito’s own froth, that the plagiarism 
would elude detection, if it did not happen to be the only 
passage that is not absolute nonsense. Crifo’s pomposity 














reminds us of that of a passage in one of the petitions lately 
presented to Parliament on a popular question. As some 
amends, for having spoken thas plainly to our correspon- 
dent, we will subjoin the passage, with which we fancy he 
vill be highly charmed. It is as follows:—“ The fearful 
Roman flood, whose torpid waters so very lately menaced 
one vast deluge of priestcraft and despoliation, has ebbed ; 
and now again the various streams of legitimate ascendancy 
and of tolerated sectarism in all their meanders roll on- 
wards to one great ocean with less agitated tides.” 


MS. Music.—We have again to make our acknowledgments 
to our friend J. 4. to whom we were indebted for the Italian 
MS. musie in the last Kaleidoscope. The “Tea salutar,” 
with the manuscript copy of which he has since obliged us, 
is a most interesting composition, but it is somewhat longer 
than is quite compatible with our musical department. I¢ 
must not be lost, however, and, by the leave of our corres- 
pondent, »e will keep it in reserve for a bonne bouche, in the 
next volume of our work, which will commence the first 
.Tuesday in the next month. 


Dramatic CriticisM.——We have inserted two dramatical 
letters in our present publication; and we take this 
opportunity of observing, that it is easy to perceive that 
our opinions and impressions will often be at variance with 
those of these new correspondents, who may, nevertheless, 
be uniformly judicious. However that may be, our opinions 
respecting the merits of some of the actors named in one 
of the letters are diametrically opposed to those of the 
critic; and with respect to Mr. Vandenhoff, our correspon- 
dent is opposed in opinion to theshrewd calculating critics of 
the northern metropolis. We hope in any future communi- 
cations with which he may favour us, he will never lose sight 
of his professions of perfect impartiality, although that is 
almost a “forlorn hope” as respects a dramatic critic. Men 
have their predileetions, although they are sometimesalmost 
unconscious themselves of any undue bias. The habit of 
associating at the domestic circle, or the social board, with 
the individuals who are the subjects of their stricture, will 
not unfrequently affect the character of their comments. 
We have been disappointed by the Council of Ten, from 
whom we were led to expect a letter this week. The criti- 
cisms of one of the correspondents to whom we are now 
replying, we are of opinion, will surely make these gentle- 
men “‘ saddle white Surrey for the field” next week. When 
they shall have perused one of the letters in a preceding 
column, we fancy they will exclaim in the words of their 


pet bard, 
** You must not think 
That we are made of stuff so flat and dull, 
That we can let our beards be shook with danger, 
And call it pastime. Yow shall shortly hear more.” 











Mr. Youne’s Sik Pertinax.—A correspondent pays us the 
compliment to ask our opinion of Mr. Young’s Sir Pertinax, 
the other night. We can speak of it only from report, as 
we were prevented by business from visiting the theatre 
that evening. We expected that the Council of Ten, or 
some correspondent, would have noticed a performance 
which appears to have delighted the whole audience, by all 
that we can gather from some judicious friends. Seldom, 
we are told, has greater applause been heard within the 
walls of our theatre; and we rejoice that the keen, caustic 
Sir Pertinax has at length found an adequate representa- 
tive. It is a fortunate circumstance for the lovers of ge- 
nuine comedy, who had well nigh come to the conclusion 
that Macklin’s chef d’euvre and George Cook quitted the 
boards at one and the same time. 





PERFORMANCES AT THE THEATRE—An advertisement, which 
appears in our local department, will, we believe, be found 
useful to our readers. We allude to the list of the intended 
performances at our Theatre for the whole of the current 
week. From that list our readers, whether in the town or 
the neighbourhood, who are desiruus of seeing any par- 
ticular play, may obtain the requigite information as to 
time, and may make their arrangements accordingly. 





EMPLOYING SUSPENDED ANIMATION DURING SURGICAL Opmra- 
r1ions.=Before we were favoured with the note of Medicus we 
had perused and selected for insertion, the details of the re. 
cent and most important experiments of Dr. Hickman. We 
shall give them a place in our next. 


Wexsn ANTIQUITIES.—The communication of R. 7. shall be 
attended to. 


W.D.G. 1s informed that there is a small packet left for him 
at the office. . 
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